WILDERNESS.                            1

ics and astronomy. The last summer of his life was
Spent in the study of Greek, having only a grammar
and the Greek ^estanient for text-books. One day
in the following December, while making a survey .-at
some distance from his home, he noticed a corning
storm. He strove to reach his house before it broke.
In the effort he became greatly overheated and ex-
hausted. After a restless night he was found in the
morning to be hopelessly paralyzed.

He lay through the winter helpless and despond-
ent. In March the wild flowers which grew so
luxuriant in Kentucky were in full bloom. The
child that had lately come to him would go out and
gather them, and, bringing them into his father's
room, would push a chair to the bedside, climb
up, and put the flowers in his hand. This would
cause a transient smile to cross the sad face. Before
the spring passed into summer the father died.

It was at this period of hardship, disappointment,
and affliction, that the child received his first impres-
sions. The bright, happy period of childhood never
came for him. Buried in the depths of a wilderness,
many years younger than any of his brothers and
sisters, with no playmates, without the means of
amusement usual to children, the first six years of
his life were passed in solitude. The sounds to which
he listened were such as come from the depths of a
forest. The little brain, unrelieved by toys and pic-
ture-books, was early drawn to notice natural objects,
and found food for thought in the great trees tower-
ing about him, the clouds sailing over their tops, and
the quiet heavens still beyond.

This-is no fancy picture. An incident has been
mentioned by the older brother in one of the letters